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tunately at the same time British Ministers greatly wounded Egyptian
pride by requesting the two Egyptian Ministers, Adly and Rushdy,
who had proposed to come to London to discuss the situation, to
defer their visit to a more convenient season. To Lloyd George
and his colleagues, absorbed in the great affairs of the Peace Confer-
ence, the troubles of Egypt seemed remote and relatively unimportant,
but that this was so evidently their opinion increased the offence in
Egyptian eyes. Adly and Rushdy resigned and the extremists became
so formidable that British Ministers were obliged to look up and
take notice. Zaghlul was arrested and deported to Malta, whereupon
rebellion broke out in all parts of the country. British soldiers and
civilians were attacked at Tanta, a British Inspector of Prisons, two
officers and five other ranks murdered by a fanatical mob at Dairut
Station. Railway lines were torn up, telegraph wires cut, and for a
few days Cairo was isolated and foreigners were blockaded in Upper
Egypt.
Lord Allenby, the Commander-in-Chief, who was on his way to
Europe, was ordered to return at once and take up the duties of Acting
High Commissioner with instructions to restore order. This he did
without much difficulty, and, having dealt with the immediate emer-
gency, showed a wise moderation in inflicting penalties. But the
country was still smouldering with discontent. British inspectors
went in peril of their lives; students and young men from the
mosques were all over the country preaching sedition, and Egyptian
officials threatening to strike. It was clear by this time that if the
British Government had said its last word, a much larger force than
had ever been contemplated would need to be kept in the country
and much stronger measures taken than had yet been applied. It
was the old dilemma of coercion and conciliation.
Allenby advised conciliation. He knew that the Egyptians had
real grievances which had been seriously mishandled, and he was able
to speak with a stronger voice than his predecessor, Sir Reginald
Wingate, whose warnings had been disregarded. The Government
responded by announcing its intention to send out a special Mission
under Lord Milner, who was then Colonial Secretary and earlier in
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